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THE HISTORY OF THE MORNING EXERCISE 

Flora J. Cooke 

ORIGIN IN COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
The "Morning Exercise" was the name given thirty years ago by 
Colonel Parker to the daily assembly in the Cook County Normal 
School. This meeting was different from the usual chapel exercise in 
that it was fundamentally social in purpose. It was the active, unifying 
influence in the community. Every morning at the ringing of the bell 
all the eight hundred members of the school, the kindergarten and 
grades, the normal students and the faculty, filed to their assigned seats 
in the dingy old gymnasium. Everyone had his place, every member 
of the faculty a position on the platform with Colonel Parker — no 
lagging or absences were permitted. The arrangement was necessarily 
stiff and inflexible, and the exercise formal and carefully prepared, and, 
because the room was very large, the children had to be drilled before- 
hand to make their voices fill the hall. Yet all these deadening in- 
fluences could not kill the quickening spirit which pervaded this gath- 
ering. The opening hymn was for all; everyone was expected to know 
it and sing it. The reading was full of inspiration, often a chapter 
from the Bible, or a beautiful inspiring bit of poetry. The exercise 
which followed was short — never more than twenty minutes — and 
usually it was the outcome of classroom work in literature, history, or 
nature study, or in celebration of some festival day or historic event. 
Every class in the school was responsible for a certain number of 
morning exercises a year, and these were assigned at least a month in 
advance. Each person, big or little, taking part in the exercise knew 
that he was expected to make the most distant listener hear and under- 
stand what he was saying, and usually, controfled thinking and clear 
enunciation was the result. The outcome justified Colonel Parker's 
belief that a genuine social demand, when understood and appreciated, 
will overcome great obstacles and produce genuine self-expression. 
And those of us who for years were privileged to be a part of this daily 
gathering think of it with a warm thrill of enthusiasm. We remember, 
definitely, little that we learned there, but the singing together, the 
habit of contributing our small best to the common good was a soul- 
expanding and heart-warming process, which is the very essence of 
social education. Such was the morning exercise in the Cook County 
Normal School — a thing characteristic and inspiring. 

THE MORNING EXERCISE IN THE FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL 
The following quotation is taken from a report of a Faculty com- 
mittee, and covers the history of the morning exercise in the Francis 
W. Parker School from its origin in 1901 to the year 1906. 

When the Francis W. Parker School was founded, its teachers brought 
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from the old Normal School not only a veneration for the morning exercise, 
but so strong a habit of having it that it was as essential to the idea of a 
school as was a curriculum. And we found our new pupils willing co-oper- 
ators. In this little school of perhaps a hundred and fifty pupils, the morning 
exercise was at first a crude thing, but a pleasant one— a family meeting. 
But after three years, we awoke to find that with the increasing numbers, 
slowly and unaccountably the attitude had changed. Were many children 
unwilling to appear before the School? Was a part of the audience often 
inattentive? Did there occasionally seem to be a critical attitude among the 
listeners? Did it sometimes appear that an exercise did not ring true with 
genuine social action on the side of the participants? And yet, our morning 
exercise still seemed the most precious part of our program. But, feeling 
that we were on a dangerous road, we began earnestly to consider the 
question. We needed, both teachers and children, to get back to an under- 
standing of first principles. These principles were canvassed in faculty meet- 
ings, and then the committee submitted them to the pupils for discussion at 
a town meeting. (See report of Town Meeting, Oct., 1905.) From that 
meeting the teachers learned that the morning exercise, despite mistakes, was 
almost unanimously considered the pleasantest and most valuable part of the 
program, a precious thing, worth almost any sacrifice. The discussion was 
kept to constructive suggestion rather than criticism. And under all these 
suggestions there was manifested a desire for less formality, for a return 
from the difficult thing that we had altogether helped to produce to the 
simple thing natural to the conditions. At the end of this meeting, the chil- 
dren elected from among themselves a committee to act with a like com- 
mittee from the faculty in following out suggestions already made in this 
meeting, and to plan further changes. As the result of the work of these 
committees, the following changes have been made; Mornings are no longer 
assigned to teachers. Any person in the School, teacher or pupil, who wishes 
to give an exercise, applies for time to the committee. 

Thus there is avoided the strain resulting from a division being forced 
to give a morning exercise whether the work has rounded itself to completion 
or not. Moreover, the feeling that it is rather a privilege than a duty to 
help in an exercise is emphasized. Plans for disposing of the unclaimed 
mornings have been suggested, but nothing has been adopted, because there 
is no present need, since all the exercises for two months ahead are taken. 

The committee strongly advise that the prepared part of every morning 
exercise close five minutes before the end of the period, in order that the 
audience may ask questions or add contributions. When possible, the exer- 
cise should be planned with the purpose of encouraging such action on the 
part of the audience. It is usually of no effect to say: "Has anyone any- 
thing to add?" "Are there any questions?" The exercise itself must start 
new mental action, and then must give reason for expression. The pupils 
giving the exercise have asked sometimes help from the audience on ques- 
tions which they found difficult. One phase of the subject upon which the 
class is not fully prepared may be thrown open to the audience for discus- 
sion. As often as possible, a theme of broad general interest is chosen for 
presentation, rather than one of limited appeal. To encourage general par- 
ticipation in the exercise, the committee posts every morning the topic of the 
succeeding morning. 
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The newly interested audience, the eager participants, the free discus- 
sion, the general co-operation in making the morning exercise period -" 
valuable and pleasant one makes us all feel that at last our exercises have 
taken the right trend — toward informal expression — and that our great task 
IS to guard them from becoming formalized. 

There is little to add to this report. New dangers have arisen, 
new faults have developed, yet our faith in the morning exercise has 
never wavered. Each year there have been several faculty meetings, in 
which the teachers of the School have striven with open minds to 
examine the children's attitude and response in the gatherings. Indeed, 
the morning exercise may be called the pulse of the School, registering 
unfailingly our social condition and welfare. Are we over-critical, elab- 
orate, and pedantic? We meet the fact face to face in the exercise, 
in the children's unwillingness to express themselves. Are we willing 
to be simple, genuine, growing in beauty, and strength, patiently and 
sympathetically appreciating the efforts of the least as well as the most 
gifted ones? We are rewarded in the spirit which is reflected imme- 
diately in the renewed enthusiasm and eager attention of children and 
teachers. 

Divided morning exercises have become more frequent since our 
increased numbers have required a larger auditorium which the little 
children's voices can not fill without conscious effort. Also the estab- 
lishment of student-government in the high school makes necessary 
certain periods for these students to discuss school problems. Opposite 
such exercises the lower school hold a meeting in a separate room with 
an exchange of ideas on their own level or an exercise peculiarly suited 
to their interests is given. An asset resulting from some divided meet- 
ings is the larger number of children who can participate. Each teacher 
tries to give every child as large an opportunity to participate as pos- 
sible and a definite record of every child's share in morning exercisee 
is kept, year after year. From our own experience as a faculty, despite 
struggles and mistakes and discouragements, we believe that in describ- 
ing our morning exercises we are offering to our readers our best antJ 
richest experience; that we are pointing to the best training and prac- 
tice which our pupils have received in applying those principles of Social 
Education which were given in detail in the Introduction to Volume I 
of the Year Book. 



